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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Concluded from page 668.] 

When we were clear to leave Antigua, we 
fond our spirits drawn to visit the island of 
Nevis, and Col. Wenthrop, (who had been gov- 
ernor of Antigua, being convinced, he and his 
family received the truth. We had several 
latge heavenly meetings in his house;) would 
go with us to Nevis, and having a vessel of his 
own, shipped us in it, with himself, Vol. Mor- 
fis, their waiting men and seamen. So we set 
sail from Antigua, and in the way we touched 
at a little island called Barbada, where we made 
a little stay, and had some service for truth. 

Then we sailed to Nevis, and when we came 


- Gir the island I was under great exercise of 


epirit, for I found something working against 
us and the testimony we had to bear for God. 
I told the two colonels that there was some- 
thing working against us, and desired them as 

on a8 ‘we dropped anchor, immediately to go 

their boat, and not to stay dressing and trim- 
ming themselves, as they and such persons use 
to do, so would they only be taken notice of as 
being great — ; and perhaps we might 
¢ome privately after them and get some service 
for truth among the people of the island before 
we were taken much notice of; but they 
ann their great name would have gone over 

ition. 


- 80 whien they came to anchor they went to 
trim and dress themselves as usually. This 
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took up some time. I was under a weight of 
trouble; and when they were ready to go to 

shore a marshal came aboard, with orders 

the governor that none should come ashore 

until he knew whence the vessel came, and who 

were in her, Then we were all staid aboard 

the vessel, and a messenger sent to the gover- 

nor, who presently sent an officer and soldiers 

aboard, with strict command that none of us 

should go ashore, or any come from shore to 

speak with us, upon penalty of a great fine ; but 

the officer and soldiers were very kind and suf- 

fered several Friends to come aboard to visit: 
us. There were several honest, tender Friends 

in that island who were joyful at our coming to 

visit them, They ventured their fines and 

came‘aboard to us, and we were refreshed to- 

gether in the Lord Jesus. 

The governor sent for the master of the ves- 
sel, who was no Friend, and bound him ina 
bond of one thousand pounds sterling to 
us back to Antigua; bat there came on board 
us one Col. Stapleton, who was governor of 
Montserrat, and several men of account with 
him. I told them it was‘very hard usage, that 
we being Englishmen, andeoming so far as we 
had done to visit our coun , could not be 
admitted to come on shore-to refresh ourselves 
within kimg Charles’s dominions after such a 
long voyage, Col. Stapleton said, it was true, 
but, said he, we hear that since your coming, to 
the Carribbee Islands there are seven hun 
ofjper militia turned Quakers, and the Quakers. 


% 
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»will not fight, and we have need of men to 
fight, being surrounded with enemies; and that 
is the very reason why governor Wheeler will 
not suffer you to come ashore. 

So by the order of the governor we were car- 
ried back to Antigua, where we were received 
with gladness, and had great service. Many of 
of all sorts flocked to meetings and generally 
confessed to the truth. When our spirits were 
clear of the service in that island we returned 
to Barbadoes. 

And my companion, Thomas Briggs, being 
taken very sick, Col. Wenthrop took us to Bar- 
badoes in his own vessel, and went along with 
us, he having received the truth in the love of 
it, When we came to Barbadoes, Friends were 
glad, and George Fox was there in the Lord’s 
service. We had many large, precious meet- 
ings, the Lord’s power and presence accompa- 


nied his testimony and work committed to us, : 


and many were brought into the way of life and 
peace with God. 

When we were clear in our service we took 
shipping for Jamaica, viz: George Fox, Robert 


Widders, Solomon Eccles, Elizabeth Hooten } 


and I. Being about ten days at sea we landed 
at Port Royal in Jamaica. We travelled much 
in that island, and had good service in gather- 
ing people to the Lord Jesus Christ, and set- 
‘tling meetings among them. James Lancaster 
and I travelled over that called Mount Diabola 
to the north side of the island, where the peo- 

le received us gladly, and came to meetings. 
Reveral were convinced and received the truth. 


We settled a meeting there for the worship of 
God 


After some time of labor in the gospel of 
Christ, having finished our service in that island, 
we committed them to the Lord’s keeping and 
took shipping for Maryland; but Elizabeth 
Hooten died in Jamaica, being an ancient 
‘woman. We left Solomon Eccles there in 
truth’s service; the rest of us shipped with 
George Fox for Maryland. We had great ex- 
ercise and perils in this voyage in the gulf of 
Florida, being sorely distressed with contrary 
wind and tempestuous weather that lay heavy 
upon us several days and nights. We were 

much bruised and tired, but the Lord had 
mercy upon us, who commands the winds and 
lofty waves of the sea to be still, and they obey 
him. Also, by the Lord’s providential hand we 
escaped an imminent danger of being taken by 
a privateer. At length we got within the cape 
of Virginia, and up the great bay of Chesa- 
oe to the mouth of the Patuxent river, in 
ryland, wherewe anchored; but a violent 

' gtorm arising we could not get ashore for some 
days, though our provision and water were 
spent. When the storm ceased, Friends hear- 
ing of us came in a boat and fetched us ashore. 

Here we met with John Burnyeat ready, to 

? 
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take shipping for England. We had several 
large heavenly meetings and the Lord’s power 
and presence with us to our great comfort. 
Then we travelled severally in our services, as 
the Lord ordered us. George Fox, John Burn- 
yeat and several other Friends accompanying 
them, travelled to New England. I took baat 
and went to Virginia, where things were much 
out of order; but the Lord’s power and testi- 
mony went over all. When I had got several 
powerful meetings among them, and their minds 
a little settled, so that truth had got some hold, 
I appointed a men’s meeting for the settling of 
them in the way of truth’s discipline. 

Afterwards, it being upon me, I travelled to 
Carolina, and two Friends accompanied me, it 
being all wilderness, and no English inhabi- 
tants or pathways, but some matted trees to 
guide people. The first day’s journey we did 
pretty well, and lay that night in the woods, as 
we often used to do in those parts. The next 
day being wet weather we were sorely foiled in 
swamps and rivers, and one of the two that were 
with me for a guide was ata stand to know 
which way the place lay we were to go to. I per- 
ceiving he was at a loss turned my mind to the 
Lord, and as he led me I led the way. So we 
travelldd in many difficulties until about sunset, 
then they told me they could travel no further, 
for they both fainted, being weak spirited men. 
I bid them stay there and kindle a fire, and I 
would ride a little further, for I saw a bright 
horizon appear through the weods, which trav- 
ellers take as a mark of some plantation, so rode 
on to it, and found it was only tall timber trees 
without underwood. But I perceived asmall path 
which I followed till it was very dark, and 
rained violently ; then I alighted and set my 
back to a tree till the rain abated. But it be- 
ing dark and the woods thick, I walked all 
night between two trees; and though very 
weary I durst not lie down on the ground, for 
my clothes were wet to my skin. I had eaten 
little or nothing that day, neither had I any- 
thing to refresh me but the Lord. In the 
morning I returned to seek my two compan- 
ions, and found them lying by a great fire of 
wood. I told them howI had fared. He that 
should have been the guide would have persua- 
ded me that we were gone past the place where 
we intended; but my ae drew to the ge 
which I had found the night before, so I led 
the way, and that path brought us to the place 
where we intended, viz: Henry Phillips's 
house by Albemarle river. 

He and his wife had been convinced of the 
truth in New England, and came there to live, 
who, having not seen a Friend for seven years 
before, they wept for joy to see us; yet it being 
on a First-day morning when we got there, al- 
though I was weary and faint, and my clothes 
all wet, I desired them to send to the people 
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thereaway to come to a meeting about the mid- 
dle of the day, and I would lie down upon a 
bed, and if I slept too long that they should 
awake me. Now about the hour appointed 
many people came, but they had little or no re- 
ligion, for they came and sat down in the meet- 
ing smoking their pipes; but in a little time 
the Lord’s testimony arose in the authority of 
his power, and their hearts being reached with 
it, several of them were tendered and received 
the testimony. After meeting they desired me 
to stay with them and let them have more 
meetings. 

One Tems, a justice of the peace and his 
wife, were at the meeting, who received the 
truth with gladness, and desired to have the 
next meeting at their house about three miles 
off on the other side of the water; so we had a 
meeting there the next day, and a blessed meet- 
ing it was; for several were tendered with a 
sense of the power of God, received the truth 
and abode in it. 

(To be continued.) 


THE EARLY FRIENDS OR QUAKERS IN 
MARYLAND. 


(Continued from page 566.) 


Negro slavery existed in Maryland and 
other British colonies, at the time when the 
Quakers first settled in them ;—and it does not 
appear that slave-holding was then considered 
by them as inconsistent with their principles. 
seo instances may be adduced of the fact 
that they were slave-holders. 

Janney, in his History of the Quakers, quotes 
the will of one Alice Kennersly, of Maryland, 
who bequeathed “her negro woman Betty and 
her child to Dan. Cox, in consideration that he 
should pay twenty shillings annually for 
years to the Meeting, for the paying of travel- 
ling Friends’ ferriage in Dorchester County, or 
whatsoever other occasions Friends may see 
meet,” and the Meeting recognized the bequest 
by advising Dan. Cox to be present at the next 
Monthly Meeting to answer such questions 
as may be asked him concerning the premises. 

In 1671, George Fox issued an advice to 
Friends in Barbadoes “ respecting their negroes,” 
“to endeavor to train them up in the fear of 
God,” “and after certain years of servitude they 
should make them free.”’* 


Whilst in Barbadoes he was assailed with a | P° 


calumny that he “ taught the negroes to rebel,” 
which he declared was ‘‘ anabominable untruth,” 
and “ it is a thing we utterly abhor.” 

The earliest movement on the part of the 
Quakers in America, in a Meeting capacity, re- 
lating to slaves, was by some German Friends 
at Kreisheim, near Germantown, Penn., in 
1688, when they addresed a paper to their 


* Fox’s Journal, ii, 134. 
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Yearly Meeting “concerning the lawfulness 
and unlawfulness of buying or keeping med 
No action was then taken on it by the Yearly 
Meeting. * 

* In 1700, Wm. Penn having made provision 
for the liberation of the few slaves he held, 
brought the subject before a Monthly Meeting 
in Philadelphia, but the extent of its action 
was merely to direct that the negroes and In- 
dians should be encouraged to attend Friends’ 
Meetings.f 

From this time forward it is said that the 
subject of slavery continued to attract the 
notice of the Quakers in various parts of Ameri- 
ca ;—but no Minute upon the question appears 
in the Manuscript Records of Friends in Mary- 
land until the 6th month, 1759, when upon a 
revision of their queries, a new one was adopted 
as follows: “ Are Friends careful of importing 
or buying of negroes, and do they use them well 
they are possessed of by inheritance or otherwise, 
endeavoring to trane them up in the principles o 
the Christian religion ?’’* ” pre 

In the 5th month, 1760, the Records of the 
Yearly Meeting at West River, relates to “some 
oneasiness” with some Friends respecting the 
words, “buying of negroes,” “agreed to last 
year,” and the Meeting thinks “Friends at 
present are not fully ripe in their judgments to 
carry the minute farther than against being 
concerned in the importing of negroes.” 

At the Meeting in the 10th month of the 
same year, at Treadhaven, the minute relative 
to this subject is that “this Meeting concludes 
that Friends should. not in any wise encourage 
the importation of negroes, by buying or selling 
them, or other slaves.” 

In the 5th month, 1762, the Meeting at 
West River declares: “It is their solid judg- 
ment that no member of our society shall be 
concerned in importing or buying of negroes, 
nor selling any without the consent and appro- 
bation of the Monthly Meeting they belong 
to.” 

The Manuscript Records teem with the sub- 
ject of slavery ;—nearly every year was it brought 
before the Meetings, and it gradually grew 
from a concern relating only to the importation 
of negroes, to the retention of them as slaves. 
Great caution is apparent in their Minutes upon 
the subject, and as it encountered serious op- 

sition by many of their members, it was not 
until 1777 that slave-holding was made a dis- 
ownable offence.{ In 1770 the Yearly Meeting 
of New England had arrived at the same point, 
and in 1776 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
had also come tothe same conclusion. In 1777 
the North Carolina Yearly Meeting, (which 
embraced the Friends of South Carolina and 


* Janney’s Fox, 468, 
+ Janney’s Fox, 468 


¢ } MSS. Records of Md. Friends. 
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Georgia) contemporaneously acted in concert 
with theis brethren in Ma land,* but it was 
not until 1784 that the Virginia Friends 
adopted the extreme measure of disownment for 
holding slaves. + 
It thus appears that nearly a century elapsed 
between the first introduction of the subject in 
the Society in 1688, to its final settlement in 
1784:—while the Maryland Friends consumed 
eighteen years in the discussion of the question, 
before arriving at the position they have since 
maintained in relation thereto. 
We have no means of ascertaining the pecu- 
niary sacrifices made by the Maryland Quakers, 
' to their conscientious convictions on this mo- 
mentous subject, but tradition relates that one 
family alone liberated 200 slaves. 
From the fact that a large number of Friends 
lived in the slave-holding counties of Anne 
Arundel, Prince George’s and Montgomery, 
and others on the Eastern Shore, where the 
reat mass of labor was performed by slaves, it 
is easy to believe that in the aggregate the sac- 
rifice was very great; and perhaps has no par- 
allel instance where such pecuniary loss was 
voluntarily incurred for conscience’ sake. 
The General Meetings of the Society in 
Maryland continued to be held at West River 
and Treadhaven, until the 4th of the 6th 
month, 1785, when, in accordance with a Min- 
ute of adjournment of the previous Yearly 
Meeting at Thirdhaven, as it was now called, it 
was for the first time held at Baltimore Town. 
It had now become strictly an Annual or Yearly 
Meeting, and was held the next year, 1786, 
at Thirdhaven; in 1787 again at Baltimore 
Town ;—in 1788 at Thirdhaven ; and in the 6th 
month, 1789, for the third time at Baltimore 
Town ; and from that period has continued to 
be held in this city; the autumn being chosen 
for the time, instead of early summer as hereto- 
fore. The present Meeting House at the corner 
of Aisquith and Fayette Streets, was built in 
1780, and the Particular Meeting moved thereto 
in January, 1781, from an older house which 
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stood on the site of the Quaker buryi ound 
‘on the Harford turnpike, a short ae be- 
ond the present city limits. The older Meet- 
ing was called “‘ Patapsco,” and the lot of ground 
it occupied was given by Joseph Taylor. This 
Meeting is first mentioned in the old manu- 
scripts in 1703; but it was then probably held 
at a private house. Mr. John Giles, the first of 
the family of that mame who have since occu- 
pied a prominent position in this State, settled 
near the present site of Baltimore, about 1700, 
and at his house the Quakers held their Meet- 

’ ings His son Jacob Giles erected a large 


* Pamphlet Report of N. Carolina Yearly Meeting 
on the subject of Slavery. 

+ Janney’s Fox, 469. 

¢ Griffith's Aanals of Baltimore. 
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brick dwelling about three miles from Havre — 
de Grace, which is still standing, and in its oe- 
tagon hall the Friends of Harford County held 
their Meetings for many years. No vestige of 
the building known as Patapsco Meeting now 
remains, but the ground is still used as a ceme- 
tery by both of the sections into which the 
Society is now divided. Aged persons recol- 
lect the earliest Yearly Meetings, in this city, 
when the throngs attending were so great that 
a large tent was erected for their accommoda- 
tion, on the then green lots south of the 
present site of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at the corner of East Baltimore and Lloyd 
Streets. 

The location of many of the oldest meeting 
houses is still known, the house at West River 
has long since disappeared, but the ground is 
still used as a public cemetery, and is now 
called the “Quaker Meeting lot.” It is on the 
road leading from Galesville to Owensville, one 
mile from the river; and the venerable trees 
that stand within its precincts keep faithful 
watch over the resting places of many of the 
first Friends of Maryland, whose rigid simplicity 
permitted no monumental stone to tell who 
sleeps beneath their shadows. 

The original meeting house at Easton, or 
Treadhaven as it was formerly called, has been 
replaced by a more modern structure, which 
however occupies the same spot, once called 
Edmondson’s Point. From the frequent refer- 
ence in the Records relative to repairs to the old | 
house, it is probable that it was a very poorly 
built structure, though doubtless it taxed the 
finances of the Society at that early period to 
erect it.* 


* The Rev. Ethan Allen has kindly farnished the 
following abstract of the proceedings of the Governor 
and Council of Maryland on the 24th of May, 1698. 
(See “Council Proceedings,” Liber H. D. No. 2.) 

“In obedience to an order of his Excellency, the 
Governor and Council, dated the 10th of August, 
1697, commanding tbe several Sheriffs of this Pro- 
vince to return a list of what Romish Priests and Lay 
Brothers are resident in their respective Counties, and 
what Churches,Chapels or other places of worship they 
have,—what manner of buildings they are, and in 
what places situate,—and return also a like account 
about the Quakers and other dissenters from the 
— of England, and of their places of worship, 

c 


The Sheriff of Anne Arundel County returns, ‘the 
Quakers have one timber-work meeting house built at 
West River upon land formerly owned by Mr. Francis 
Hooker, by them purchased to the quantity of two 
acres, where they keep their Yearly Meetings,—which 
is at Whitsuntide :—Also a Quarterly Meeting at the 
house of Samuel Chew :—Also a Monthly Meeting in 
Herring Creek meeting house, standing on the land 
purchased of Samuel Chew :—Also a Weekly Meeting 
at the same house:— Also Monthly and Weekly 
Meetings at the house of Wm. Richardson, Senior, 
West River :—Also a Weekly Meeting at the house of 
Ann Lumbolt, near the head of South River :—Also 
a Monthly Meeting at the house of John Belt. So far 
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Thomas Chalkley, an eminent minister of the 
Society, in his curious and interesting journal, 
under date of 1706, says “ Aquila Paca, High 
Sheriff of the County (meaning Baltimore 
County,) living at the head of Bush River, 
near the main road, built a meeting house at 
his own charge, and had it licensed, at which 
we had many good meetings.” 

There is now standing a venerable stone 
building, until recently known as the “ old 
Quaker meeting house,” about two miles from 
the head of Bush River, and on the line of an 
old road that passes just above the heads of the 
many estuaries that make up from the bay. 
Whether this is the house built by Sheriff Paca 
is not known, but its location nearly agrees 
with that mentioned by Chalkley. Another 
meeting house, built of brick, until recently 


as I have account from Mr. Richardson, I can under- 
stand of no preachers they have in this County but 
Mr. Wm. Richardson and Samuel Galloway’s wife.” 

The Sheriff of Baltimore County returns, “ that there 
is neither teacher or place of worship of Roman 
Catholics or Quakers.” 

The Sheriff of Calvert County returns that “ the 
Quakers have one very old meeting house near 
Leonard’s Creek, and one place of meeting in the 
dwelling house of George Royston, at the Cliffs.” 

The Sheriff of Prince George County returns that 
there is “ no Quaker meeting house.” 

The Sheriff of Charles County returns that there 
“are two Quakers, but none of their meeting houses.” 

The Sheriff of St. Mary’s County returns, “ as to 
Quakers and Dissenters none in the County.” 

The Sheriff of Somerset County returns “ no 
Quakers.” 

The Sheriff of Dorchester County makes a similar 
return, 

The Sheriff of Talbot County returns, “as to the 
Quaker’s places of worship, they have asmall meet- 
ing house at Ralph Fishbourne’s and another at 
Howell Powell; another at between King’s Creek and 
Tuckahoe. Theseare clap-board houses about twenty 
feet long. Another framed house at the head of 
Treadhaven Creek, about fifty feet long.” 

The Sheriff of Kent County returns that “the 
Quaker place of worship is upon a branch of a Creek 
running out of Chester River, called Island Creek. 
The house is about thirty feet long and twenty feet 
wide, with a partition after the manner of a tobacco 
house, near which is a piece of ground paled in, 
where they bury their dead, about fifty feet square.” 

— Cecil County no return appears to have been 
made, 

At the Yearly Meeting at Treadhaven Creek, the 5th 
day of the 8th month, 1697, (see MSS. Records of 
Maryland Friends,) enquiry was made “ iuto the es- 
tate and welfare of every Weekly Meeting belonging to 
this Yearly Meeting, viz: South River, West River, 
Herring Creek, Clifis, Patuxent, Ceecill, Chester, Bay- 
side, Tuccahoe, Tredhaven, Choptank, Transquaking, 
Monnye, Annamessez, Muddy Creek, Pocatynorton and 
Nosswadaoz. 

The apparent discrepancies between the returns of 
the Sheriffs and this list of Weekly Meetings, may 
possibly be explained by the fact that some of these 
Meetings were held at private houses, which some of 
the Sheriffs may not have considered as embraced 
within the order of Council, while others included 
them in their returns. 
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stood on the line of the present road from Ab- 
ingdon to Bush, in Harford County, but was of 
more recent date than the stone house, and had 
not been used by the Friends for several years 
previous to its destruction by fire. 

The earliest history of Friends shows them te 
have been at first a society of Propagandists ;— 
each convert seems to have become a missionary 
to extend the principles of the new sect;—and 
every accessible part of the world appears to 
have been visited | by them within a few years 
after they appeared in England. The continent 
of Europe was visited as early as 1655; and in 
Germany and Holland comsidenahis success was 
met with. Some went to the Holy Land, some 
to the Grand Turk, some to Poland, others to 
Algiers ; and as we have seen, many sought the 
wilds of America where to plant the standard 
of their faith; and here appears to have 
flourished most of the new doctrines they promul- 
gated. It is estimated by some of their best 
authors that four-fifths of all the Quakers now 
in the world are in America. 

Not only by travelling and preaching did the 
zealous founders of their faith seek to establish 
it. Books: of various kinds, tracts, and pam- 
phlets, appeared in great numbers. So early ag 
1708, a catalogue of Friends’ writings was pub- 
lished by John Whiting, himself an author 
which contained the names of five hundred and 
twenty-eight writers, and the titles and dates of 
about twenty-eight hundred books and tracts. 
Since that date, a vast mass of their writings 
has accumulated, and no one who has not occa- 
sion to look into the Quaker libraries, can have 
an idea of the number of books, by their authors, 
that now are to be found in them. 

They have, from the time of their establish- 
ment, been in the habit of keeping with care 
the minutes of their meetings for discipline,— 
memorials of their most eminent members, and 
general records of their proceedings; these 
added to other means, render the materials for 
the history of the Society both abundant and re~ 
liable ; and as such have been well used by 
some of their modern authors,—among whom 
Bowden and Janney, (the former of England, 
and the latter now living in Virginia,) have 
contributed largely to their general history, and 
from whose pages many of the circumstances 
here related have been gleaned; while still 
more has been derived from those old manu- 
scripts herein before mentioned, which in their 
quaint simplicity, and unaffected directness of 
style and diction, give the best delineation of 
those, who in the earliest days of our State, 
found here a home, where, at that period, they 
enjoyed greater ease and liberty than either in 
the Mother Country, or in the more advanced 
provinces of New England. 

The Maryland Yearly re 
embraced the State of Ohio wit 


at one period 
in its church 
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jurisdiction,—but in 1812, their members had 
80 increased that a new Yearly Meeting was es- 
tablished, to include all west of the Alleghanies. 
At a later period, the Yearly Meeting of In- 
diana was set up; and still more recently, still 
pushing westward, other meetings have ex- 
tended across the Mississippi River; and as 
civilization marches towards the great West, 
the Quakers accompanying its footsteps, appear 
to be belting the continent with their meetings; 
each new one in succession springing out from 
the next older; and finding their common 
mother in “the General Meeting for all the 
Friends in the Province of Maryland,’ estab- 
lished by George Fox in 1672, as an original 
and independent organizaticn. 


A LETTER FROM A MEMBER OF THE ASSEMBLY 
OF VIRGINIA TO EDWARD STABLER. 


Hanover, January 18th, 1773. 


Dear Sir,—I take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Anthony Benezet’s 
book against the Slave Trade. I thank you for 
it. Isit nota little surprising, that Christianity, 
whose chief excellence consists in softening the 
human heart, in cherishing and improving its 
finer feelings, should encourage a practice so 
totally repugnant to the first impressions of 
right and wrong? What adds tothe wonder is, 


that this abominable practice has been intro- 


duced in the most enlightened ages. Times 
that seem to have pretensions to boast of high 
improvement in the arts, sciences, and refined 
morality, have brought into general use, and 
guarded by many laws, a species of usurpation 
and tyranny, which our more rude and barbar- 
ous, but more honest ancestors detested. Is it 
not amazing, that at a time when the rights of 
humanity are defined and understood with pre- 
cision, in a country above all others fond of 
liberty, that, in such an age, and such a coun- 
try, we find men professing a religion the most 
humane, mild, meek, gentle and generous, 
adopting a principle as repugnant to humanity, 
as it is inconsistent with the Bible, and destruc- 
tivetoliberty. Every thinking honest man rejects 
it in speculation, but how few in practice from 
conscientious motives! The world in general 
has denied your people a share of its honors, 
but the wise will ascribe to you a just tribute of 
virtuous praise, for the practice of a train of 
virtues, among which your disagreement to slave- 
ry will be principally ranked. I cannot but 
wish well to a people, whose system imitates the 
example of Him whose life was perfect; and, 
believe me, I shall honor the Quakers for their 
noble efforts to abolish slavery ; they are equally 
calculated to promote moral and political good. 
Would any one believe that I am master of 
slaves of my own purchase? I am drawn along 
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by the oc inconvenience of living without 
them: I will not, I cannot justify it; however 
culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my de- 
voir to virtue, as to own the excellence and tec- 
titude of her precepts, and to lament my want of 
conformity to them. I believe atime will come, 
when an opportunity will be offered to abolish 
this lamentable evil; every thing we can do is, 
to improve it if it happens in our day ; if not, 
let us transmit to our descendants, together 
with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, and 
an abhorrence for slavery. If we cannot reduce 
this wished-for reformation to practice, let us 
treat the unhappy victims with lenity ;—it is the 
farthest advance we can make towards justice ; 
—it isa debt we owe to the purity of our re- 
ligion, to show that it is at variance with that 
law which warrants slavery. 

Here is an instance that silent meetings (the 
scoff of reverend doctors) have done that which 
learned and elaborate preaching could not effect: 
so much preferable are the genuine dictates of 
conscience and a steady attention to its feelings, 
above the teachings of those men who pretend 
to have found a better guide. I exhort you to 
persevere in so worthy a resolution. Some of 
your people disagree, or at best are lukewarm 
in the abolition of slavery. Many treat the 
resolution of your meeting with ridicule, and 
among those who throw contempt upon it are 
clergymen, whose surest guard against both 
ridicule and contempt, is a certain act of As- 
sembly. I know not where to stop, I could say 
many things on this subject; a serious view of 
which gives a gloomy prospect to future times. 
Excuse this scrawl, and believe me, with esteem. 

Your obedient servant, 
Patrick Henry, JR. 


In the 9th month last, the celebrated Bap- 
tist preacher, Spurgeon, delivered an address 
in London on “ The Life and Opinions, Sayings 
and Doings, of George Fox.” 

The unfair and distorted portrait which has 
been drawn by Macaulay and others of this 
eminent man, appears to have awakened enqui- 
ry, which has resulted in a better appreciation 
of the great mission to which his life was de- 
voted. And it is grateful to observe within the 
last few years, a growing recognition of the 
purity of his life and the excellence of his 
character. 

A notice of the discourse appears in the 
(London) Morning Star, from which we make 
the following extracts :—Eds. 

“Last night Mr. Spurgeon delivered an ad- 


dress, in the lecture room attached to his Taber- 
nacle, on ‘“ The Life and Opinions, Sayings 
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and Doings, of George Fox.” He regretted 
that his numerous avocations prevented him 
from making the preparations which so inter- 
esting a subject demanded, but should he make 
mistakes he would not make them wilfully ; 
should he deliver a hasty judgment, it would 
not affect the honorable and glorious dead so 
long departed, because on a future occasion he 
could. rectify his errors. George Fox was 
amongst the very highest of the men of note 
who had carved their names on the rock of his- 
tory. His opinions were still spoken through 
the society he had formed ; and besides estab- 
lishing that society he had left a marvellous 
literature. Many of his cotemporaries gave 
him the foulest and most scandalous character 
they could invent, but on the other hand his 
disciples excused all his faults. Even in mod- 
ern times two different characters have been 
given of George Fox. His character had been 
unfavorably described by Lord Macaulay ; but 
Lord Macaulay had been always spiteful towards 
the Quakers, and when referring to Penn or 
Fox he never lost an opportunity of saying 
something against them. Therefore they 
should take Lord Macaulay’s remarks for what 
they were worth, and no more. Having read 


the hostile opinion of Lord Macaulay, the lec- 
turer proceeded to say that it was the easiest 
thing in the world to write slashing articles 
about people, and to pick out little pieces of 
what they had said: such conduct was unworthy 


of Lord Macaulay. He (Spurgeon) would now 
tell them the life of George Fox. He lived in a 
time when men were in earnest, and some went 
beyond enthusiasm into fanaticism. Prophets 
were in every street, and prophetesses were as 
oa as blackberries on bushes ; but George 

ox was one of the soberest men in that 
strange time. Some of his professed followers 
committed actions that disgusted him, and 
against which he protested; but he could not 
prevent all who were his followers from doing 
something that was outrageous. They should 
not therefore confound George Fox with his 
associates ; they should not lay other men’s sins 
at his door ; they should let him stand in his 
own shoes. George Fox was probably the best 
judge of what was his duty, and 200 years ago 
knew better what God required of him than 
they could know in the present day. If he 
— Spurgeon) had as much grace as George 

ox, with George Fox’s temperament, he might 
have done the same thing. The marvel was— 
not that the man was extravagant, but that he 
was not much more so. Even in early life 
George Fox had shown the most tender spirit. 
Plays and games had no charms for him, and, 
shocked at the conduct of some old men, he 
once expressed a hope that when he grew old 
God would prevent him from doing as they did. 
His parents had not the means of giving him 


much education, but he had the power to pick 
up a great number of things. When he said 
yea, it was ended so; and when he said nay, it 
was impossible to change him, because hte meant 
“nay.” When certain men would swear, and 
oe Christians would declare upon their 

onor or their words, George Fox would only 
say “verily,” and there was an end of it. 
George Fox could always deal with other men’s 
hearts and see them thoroughly, because he 
had been prepared by temptation for his - 
and noble mission. One of the first things he 
perceived was that human learning was not 
necessary for religious teaching ; and was there 
anything extraordinary in that? No; because 
no man could astend to make a minister, for 
that was God’s work. He next said that 
human profession did not make the Christian, 
and that was the faet; but for protesting that 
George Fox was put in prison. In other opin- 
ions of George Fox to which the gentleman re- 
ferred he expressed his acquiescence, but could 
not endorse the doctrine that sinless perfection 
is attainable, because he had never met such a 
case. He approved generally of the acts of 
George Fox; but in 1651 George Fox did a 
thing in Lichfield which he could not justify, 
because it was a silly thing. He went to a 
meadow, took off his shoes and stockings, and, 
leaving them there, entered Lichfield, cryin 
out, “Woe to the bloody city of Lichfield !’ 
For so doing he gave the most unreasonable 
reason—that in the reign of Diocletian there 
were martyrs, and that he was bound to bear 
testimony against their martyrdom in the 
bloody city of Lichfield. Lord Macaulay 
charged him with indecency because he took off 
his shoes and stockings, and described him as a 
madman; but there was no indecency in the 
act, which merely caused the cooling of his 
feet and the saving of hisshoes. In the course 
of his career George Fox was imprisoned and 
beaten black and blue, but they never could 
kill him. He wrote against the fashions of his 
day ; and he would desire to read what he had 
written if there was time to do so. He (Mr. 
Spurgeon) was not going to advert to the 
ladies’ dresses of the present time; but, refer- 
ring to the dress of the men, he would ask, was 
there ever anything more absurd and preposter- 
ous than the high black hat? After some 
further remarks on modern costume, Mr. Spur- 
geon resumed and brought to a close his narra- 
tive of the life of George Fox, having been 
loudly applauded by the numerous audience to 
whom his remarks were addressed. 


Tn addition to the foregoing, we take from 
the British Friend a few notes furnished by a 
correspondent of that paper, who was present 
at the lecture : 
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The lecturer said he was always glad to see | saltless food engenders ; but no ancient, or un- 

a soldier a Christian, but he was always sorry to} chemical modern, could explain how sueh suf- 
see a Christian a soldier ; he never could recon- | ferings arose. Now we know wh the snimal 
eile thesidea of a Christian praying “forgive us | craves salt; why it suffers discomfort, and why 
our trespasses,” and then attempting to thrust| it ultimately falls into disease if salt is fora 
a bayonet into a man’s body. time withheld. ae of half the saline mat. 
e highly admired the negt, becoming dress | ter of the blood (57 per cent.) consists of com- 

of the females in the Society of Friends, and | mon salt; and as this is partly discharged every 
thought that the extravagances of dress in pro-| day through the skin and kidneys, the necessity 
fessing Christian women was much to be de-| of continued supplies of it to the healthy body 
plored. He once wore a gold chain, but con-| becomes sufficiently obvious. The bile, also, 
sidering that some of his auditors—young men | contains soda as a special and indispensable 
—would be likely to be led astray by his exam- | constituent, and so do all the cartilages of the 
ple, he had put it away ; and if the young men} body. Stint the supply of salt, therefore, and 
would make a similar sacrifice, he thought they | neither will the bile be able properly to assist 





would feel all the better for it. “Send your| the digestion, nor the cartilages to be aye : 


gold chains,” said he, “ to the orphan asylum at} again as far as they naturally waste.” —Pro 
ristol ; they will be glad of them.” Johnson. 


He emphatically endorsed the views of 
Friends on this subject, and could not conceive 
a clearer and more absolute condemnation off FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
them than the Bible exhibited. He would 
like some of his audience to refuse an oath and 
be sent to prison ; it would not be for long, he 
said, and change of air would do them good, 
alluding probably to a former remark of the| At the late meeting of the Acting Committee 


deadness of the churches, and the need for alit-| on the School Concern encouraging reports 
tle stirring up. s 


He spoke rather of silent pauses in religious | °"° made of the conferences held with Friends 
services as of an impressive and beneficial cha-| ®t Moorestown,.New Jersey, and Wilmington, 
racter, but did not think he could remain silent | Delaware, at both of which unity was felt 


for two hours. and expressed. Considerable additions were 
He ridiculed the idea of holiness in bricks 


eee : -, | made to the fund subscribed, and committees 
and mortar—sanctity in iron pillars, and consid- ; : : 
ered that what he declared was just as good appointed to canvass the respective neighbor- 
spoken from the lecture-room as from the | hoods for further subscriptions. 
chapel ; as to hats being off or on in a place of| Reports were also made of the conferences 
oe = 3 oem be} held in Baltimore, noticed in our last number. 
atter. . : . 
Upon ‘the whole, the lecture, though a mere With oe the ee of these er. 
sketch, and delivered with the characteristic | tunities during the remaining short period be- 
freedom of expression and independence of| fore the General Meeting for the organization 


semaerent poontt to a veenen, sen = of the Association on the 3d proximo, confer- 
spect and admiration for the character o . 
George Fox, and many of the principles he ad- See a ee ee 


vocated ; but as he regarded George Fox’s mis- New Jersey, on Third-day, the 25th instant, 
sion to be more of a practical than doctrinal | at Attleboro, Bucks county, Pa., on Seventh 
character, he did not touch much upon contro-| day the 29th, and at Wrightstown, Bucks 


er Seeker. ty, on First-day, the 80th, all at 2 o’clock 
‘The lecture opened with a short prayer, and eee ee ee » all al oO ’ 


‘closed with a benediction, the audience keeping P.M. Friends generally within the reach of 


ee _ 
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their seats. those lovalities are invited to attend themselves 
and to extend the information. Some members 
WHY SALT IS HEALTHFUL. of the Executive Committee design to be present. 

From time immemorial it has been known Be  eaican 


that without salt man would miserably perish ; ‘ a bon - "aa ee — Fw 
. : +s | bation of the Monthly Meeting of Friends o - 

and among horrible punishments, entailing cer delphia, Harvey Gittam, to Saran, daughter of 

tain death, that of feeding culprits on saltless Samuel Caley, all of Philadelphia. 

food is said to have prevailed in barbarous times. 


; , on 12th inst., with the approbation of 
Maggots and corruption are spoken of by aN-| Falls Monthly Meeting, Bensamin Heap.y, to Jane 
cient writers as the distressing symptoms which | Biopis. 
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“HE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 552.) 


Taking a guide from Mesmia, we also set out 
for this Usdud, directing our course a little 
north of west. It was a strange ride, for, dur- 
ing the gray and foggy dawn, we saw camels in 
the air, and “‘ men as trees walking,” and often 
heard all sorts of noises about us without seeing 
anything. At length, a sea-breeze coming to 
the assistance of the sun, the fog began to rise 
and wheel about, now hither, now thither, in 
fantastic evolutions, until, at the end of an 
hour, we came out into the clear light of da 
neat Yazur. This village is seated at the antl 
end of a high ridge, is better built, and has 
more trees about it than Mesmia, but is not so 
populous. Turning somewhat to the south of 
west, we came in half an hour to Butany el 
Sharkiych, and thence to Butany el Gharbiyeh, 
and from this last to Usdud—two hours and a 
half in all from Mesmia, through as fertile a 
country as the sun ever shone upon. 

Isaiah makes the Lord say, P will take my 
rest, I will consider in my dwelling like a clear 
heat upon herbs, and like a cloud of dew in the 
heat of harvest.* This latter comparison I 
have no doubt was suggested by some such 
cloud as this which I have described. In the 
morning it absolutely reposed upgn the vast 
harvest-field of Philistia, lying on the corn se- 
rene and quiet as infancy asleep. I have never 
seen such a cloud in this country except “in 
the heat of harvest.” To exactly what natural 
phenomenon the poetic prophet refers in the 
preceding clause is doubtful ; “like a clear heat 
upon herbs” is scarcely intelligible in this con- 
nection. I at least have noticed nothing of this 
kind which could suggest the thought of repose 
and meditation. Nor does it improve the mat- 
ter to read, “ like a clear heat after rain,” as it 
is in the margin. The Hebrew itself is obscure, 
but in the Arabic it is “ like the shining light 
of noonday.” This is very suggestive of retire- 
ment to some cool, quiet place of rest, and there 
are many references to it in other passages of 
the Bible. I have often been struck with the 
quietude ofsultry noon. Neither man, nor beast, 
nor bird is astir. The flocks gather under shady 
trees, or behind walls and great rocks, and 
drowsily ruminate, the feeble breeze slumbers 
among the tree-tops, and the very shadows ap- 
pear stationary and dreamy. If the allusion is 
2 ee phenomena, it is very expressive in- 

eed, 
_ Itis during such rides that one sees life as it is 
in Philistia. When the fog dispersed the whole 
plain appeared to be dotted over with harvest- 
ing-parties, men reaping, women and children 
gleaning and gathering the grain into bundles, 
or taking care of the flocks which followed 








* Isaiah xviii. 4. 
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closely upon the footsteps of the gleaners. All 
seemed to be in good humor, enjoying the cool 
air of the morning. re was singing 

and in chorus, incessant talking, home-made 
jokes, and laughing long and loud, 

The grain is not bound in sheaves as in 
America, but gathered into large bundles. 
Two of these, secured in a large net-work of 
rope, are placed a few feet apart. The camel is 
made to kneel down between them, the 
bundles are fastened to his pack-saddle, and at 
a signal from the driver up rises the peaceful 
beast and marches off toward the threshing-floor 
near the village. Arrived there, the patient 
beast kneels down again, and is relieved of his 
awkward load only to repeat the same operation 
all day long, and for many weeks together, for 
the Syrian harvest extends through several 
months. On the plain of Philistia it commences 
in April and pot in June, and this not only 
gives ample time, but it has this great advan- 
tage, that the villagers from the mountains can 
assist the farmers on the plain, since their own 
crops are not yet ripe. I was struck with this 
fact when at Mesmia. Several Christians from 
Bethlehem, who had thus come to reap, spent 
the evening at my tent, and one of them ex- 
plained to me the advantges derived from thus 
laboring on the plain. He not only received 
wages for his own and his wife’s labor, but his 
children were permitted to follow after them 
and glean on their own account, as Boaz allowed 
Ruth to do in their native village. 

In that ride through Philistia I saw many 
villages built entirely of unburned brick, made 
by tramping up the soil into thick mud mixed 
with tibn from the threshing-floor. It was this 
kind of brick which the Israelites were required 
to make in Egypt, and the manufacture of them 
is certainly the most dirty and slavish work in 
which the peasant engages. 

It would be easy to dig through houses built 
of these soft bricks, as did Ezekiel when enact- 
ing the signs of captivity before the people.* 

as robbers and other bad men, bent on 
evil errands, did in Job’s day.t The fact is 
that these mud houses and mud villages are 
ephemeral, insecure, and every way uncomfort- 
able ; low, filthy, and earthy, without light or 
ventillation, all packed together ; no privacy of 
any kind possible; no relief from: incessant 
noise from man and beast, and creeping things ; 
no shelter from a burning sun ; no escape from 
clouds of dust; in a word, they are dens of 
wretchedness and endless discomfort. The na- 
tives, however, seem insensible to these annoy- 
ances, and are measurably happy. They have 
also some wise and good stitutions among 
them. One is the public wells, where the 
water is raised by wheel and bucket-work, called 





* Ezek. xii. 5. ¢ Job xxiv. 16. 
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sakieh, at the common cost and for common use. 
The one near my tent at Mesmia had four stout 
mules allotted to it, and was kept in motion 
night and day. The well was one hundred and 
twenty feet deep, and the water was cool, sweet 
and inexhaustible. 

Fortunately.our sirocco has subsided into a 
soft southwest wind, and without rain, giving 
us a bright morning and the prospect of an 

ble day. This plain over which we have 
ridden from Usdud is constantly being en- 
croached upon by this desolating sand, along 
the border of which the path has led, rising 
occasionally over the advanced swells of the 
coming flood. The first village on our left was 
Beit Daras, the next farther out is Julis, east- 
ward of which a little more than an hour is 
Gustiny, all of them rich agricultural towns, 
which sit very prettily'on the rolling plain. 
We shall now turn off from the regular road to 
Gaza, which keeps more inland, and make for 
Askelon, by that village called Hamamy. It is 
about six miles from Usdud, and, like it, seems 
just about to be overwhelmed by the sand. It 
is a thriving village, however, and has traces 
of a more prosperous antiquity. By the direct 
line over the sand-hills it is three miles to 
Askelon, but much farther by the regular road 
from Hamamy. We shall take the former, not 
because it is the nearest, but because there is 
something sadly appropriate in this approach 
to Philistia’s capital over such swells and 
ridges of barren sand. The modern village 
is a little north of the old site, and the houses 
which are not made of sun-dried bricks are 
built out of the fragments of old Askelon. It 
will take us two hours to run even hastily over 
the ruins, and the baggage had better pass on 
to some ‘sycamore trees near a large Moslem 
willy on the southeast side of the city. There 
we will lunch and rest, for I give you warning 
that the ramble will be very fatiguing. We 
will pass down here on the north side to the 
shore, and there hand our horses to these boys 
to be taken to our lunching-ground, for it is 
impossible to explore the interior on horse- 
back 


Askelon differs from the other celebrated 
cities of the Philistines, being seated on the 
sea, while Ekron, Gath, Jamnia, Ashdod, and 


Gaza are in the interior. It never could have 
had a harbor of any considerable size, however, 
and what once existed appears to have been 
filled up by Sultan Bibars of Egypt, that great 
scourge of mankind, and destroyer of cities in 
this country. The topography of this place is 
very peculiar. A lofty and abrupt ridge begins 
near the shore, runs up eastward, bends round 
to the south, then to the west, and finally north- 
west to the sea again, forming an irregular am- 
phitheatre. On the top of this ridge ran the wall, 
which was defended at its salient angles by 
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strong towers. The specimens which still exist 
along the southeast and west sides show that it 
was very high and thick, built, however, of 
small stones, and bound ther by broken 
columns of granite and marble. This clearly 
proves that it is patchwork, and not Askelon’s 
original rampart. These extraordinary frag. 
ments, tilted up in strange confusion along the 
sandy ridge, are what generally appear in the 
pictures of Askelon, and impart such an air of 
desolation to the view. The position, however, 
is one of the fairest along this part of the Medi- 
terranean coast; and when the interior of this 
amphitheatre was crowded with splendid tem. 
ples and palaces, ascending, rank above rank, 
from northwest to southeast, the appearance 
from the sea must have been very imposin 
Now the whole area is planted over wi 
orchards of the various kinds of fruit whieh 
flourish on this coast. It is especially celebrated 
for its apples, which are the largest and best I 
have ever seen in this country. When I was 
here in June quite a caravan started for Jeru- 
salem loaded with them, and they would not 
have disgraced even an American orchard. Dr, 
Kitto has labored in several of his works to 
prove that the Hebrew word taffuah, translated 
apples, means citron, but I think this is one of 
his least happy criticisms. The Arabic word 
for apple is &lmost the same as the Hebrew, and 
it is as perfectly definite, to say the least, as our 
English word, as much as the word for grape, 
and just as well understood ; and so is that for 
citron ; but this is a comparatively rare fruit. 
Citrons are also very large, weighing several 
pounds each, and are so hard and indigestible 
that they can not be used except when made 
into preserves. The tree is small, slender, and 
must be propped up, or the fruit will bend it 
down to the ground. Nobody ever thinks of 
sitting under its shadow, for it is too small and 
straggling to make a shade. I can not believe, 
therefore, that it is spoken of in the Canticles. 
It can scarcely be called a ¢ree at all, much less 
would it be singled out as among the choice 
trees of the wood. As tothe smell and color, 
all the demands of the Biblica] allusions are 
fully met by these apples of Askelon, and no 
doubt, in ancient times and in royal gardens, 
their cultivation was far superior to what it 
is now, and the fruit larger and more fragrant. 
Let teffuah, therefore, stand for apple, as our 
noble translation has it. 

The sycamore fig grows larger here, and of & 
darker blue color than in any other place I have 
visited. They are gathered, and carried im 
baskets to Gaza. None of these fruits are ripe 
yet, but the orchards promise a generous crop. 
There are no buildings of the ancient city now 
standing, but broken columns are mixed up with 
the soil, and the number of old wells and cis- 
terns still kept in repair enables the peasants to 
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water their orchards and gardens abundantly, 
without which all would quickly perish. 

Let us climb to the top of these tall frag- 
ments at the southeast angle of the wall and we 
shall have the whole scene of desolation before 
us, stretching, terrace after terrace, quite down 
to the sea on the northwest. The walls must 
have been’ blown to pieces by powder, for not 
even earthquakes could toss these gigantic 
masses of masonry into such extraordinary atti- 
tudes. No site in this country has so deeply 
impressed my mind with sadness. © man, sav- 
age, ferocious, brutal, what desolations hast thou 
wrought in the earth! They have stretched 
out upon Askelon the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness. Thorns have come up in 
her palaces, and brambles in the fortresses there- 
of, and it is a habitation of dragons and a court 
for owls.* 

This is the impression “ before dinner.” Let 
us descend to our cheerful lunch, spread on the 
clean sand under those giant sycamores, and 
the view after dinner will be much less gloomy. 
Askelon will surely be rebuilt at some future 
day of prosperity for this unhappy land. The 
position is altogether too advantageous to allow 
it to sink into total neglect. The inhabitants 
call the place El Jore, but they are also ac- 

uainted with the name Askelon, and in some 

egree with her ancient story, which closely re- 
sembles that of her neighbors, Ashdod and 
(raza, and is to be found in the same books, 
sacred and profane. In the Crusades it played 
a more illustrious part than either of them, but 
we shall not enter into details, which may be 
found in the same authors referred to for the 
history of Usdud. If this place were ever cele- 


Zoole in the Netherlands. The book appears to 
have been circulated at first without the name 
of the author. Many of the oldest manuscripts 
of it bear the name of Thomas a Kempis, and 
two of them were written with his own hand. 
John Busch, a contemporary of Thomas, and a 
brother of the same monastic order, ascribes the 
work to him. It is also attributed to him by 
two or three other writers, who lived in the 
same century. The style, too, in the opinion 
of such scholars as Gieseler and Milman, con- 
firms the tradition which ascribes the work to 
Thomas. Still, the authorship was early and 
long a matter of earnest controversy. ‘“ Whole 
orders of monks, and whole nations,” says Hase, 
“have contended respecting the author of this 
work.” The work is ascribed to John Gerson, 
the learned Chancellor of the University of Pa- 
ris, in a manuscript as early as 1563. The edi- 
tor of the French translation, published in 1488, 
says it is doubtful whether to ascribe it to Ger- 
son or to St. Bernard. It has also been impu- 
ted to John Gerson, who was the Abbot of a 
Benedictine convent at Vercilli, in the first half 
of the thirteenth century. The controversy 
became so warm between two rival orders of 
monks, that the parliament of Paris in 1662, to 
put an end to the strife, decreed that the book 
should henceforth be printed with the name of 
Thomas a Kempis. We suppose that there is 
really very little reason to doubt that he is the 
author of the work; but the long and impas- 
sioned controversy upon the subject shows how 
greatly the book was esteemed, and how anx- 
ious the various disputants were to establish the 
claims of their particular party or favorite wri- 
ter to the authorship.— Watchman and Re- 


brated for aromatic plants, as Strabo, Pliny and | flector. 


Dioscorides assert, they probable grew on these 
sand-hills north and south of the city. 


(To be continued.) 


——_—_—_——~>~40e 
“IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 


Of all the uninspired books in the world, 
nove has been so often reprinted; none has 
been translated into so many languages, as that 
entitled “‘ The Imitation of Christ.” It is be- 
lieved that there has been more than two thou- 
sand editions of the original Latin, and not less 
than one thousand ‘of the French translation. It 
first appeared about the year 1415, and came rap- 
idly into general circulation. The authorship of 
this remarkable devotional work is still unsettled. 
It is commonly ascribed to Thomas a Kempis, 
or Thomas Hamerken, of Kempen, a small town 
of Rhenish Prussia, about twenty miles north- 
west of Dusseldorf. He was born about 1380, 
lived a monk, and died 1471, in the Augustine 
convent of Mount St. Agnes, near the town of 


— 


* Isaiah xxxiv. 11, 13. 


“ We took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusae 
lem.” —Acts xxi. 15. 

This is one of those passages whose meaning 
is quite likely to be misapprehended, unless the 
reader is well acquainted with the changes 
which have taken place in the English language 
since the Bible was translated. Probably nine- 
tenths of all who read the passage suppose, and 
very naturally too, that Paul and his com- 
panions were provided with such conveyances 
as are now known by the name of carriages. 
Even writers of books have fallen into the same 
error. Thus in Rae Wilson’s Travels in the 
Holy Land and Egypt : 

“ This, I am inclined to believe, was not the 
track which was taken by the apostle Paul, 
when he went up to Jerusalem from the coast, 
as he appears to have travelled in some convey- 
ance moved on wheels ; for it is so far from being 
in any way possible to draw one along, that, on 
the contrary, a great exertion is necessary to 
travellers to get forward their mules.” 

The error here is comparatively a harmless 
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and amusing one, but the same mistake has been 
made the foundation of serious cavil at the truth 
of the “ How is this possible,” says a 
modern objector, “when there is nothing but a 
mountain track, impassable for wheels, between 
Caesarea and Jerusalem?’ The blunder in the 
former case, and the sneer in the latter, would 
alike have been saved, had the writers known 
that, when the Bible was translated, “carriage ” 
did not mean “that which carries,” but “that 
which is carried.” ‘ We took up our carriages” 
means no more and no less than “ we took up 
our baggage,” or as some of the earlier transla- 
tors familiarly expressed it, “‘ we trussed up our 
fardels.”’ Professor Scholefield, in his ‘“‘ Hints 
for an improved translation of the New Testa- 
ment,” recommends the passage to be rendered 
“we put up our baggage.” 

There are other passages in the Bible where 
the word “carriage” is evidently used as synony- 
mous with baggage. For example, “ So they 
turned and departed, and put the little ones, and 
the cattle, and the carriage before them.” 
Judges xviii. 21. “And David left his car- 
riage in the hand of the keeper of the carriage,” 
1Sam. xvii.22. David’s “carriage” consisted, 
. as we learn from the preceding verses, of an 
ephah of parched corn, ten loaves of bread, and 
ten cheeses. 

Examples of a similar character may readily 
be cited from the historians and essayists who 
were cotemporaneous with the translation of the 
Bible. North, in his translation of Plutarch, 
says that “ Spartacus withdrew an opposing 
army, and took all their carriage ;” and Bacon, 
quoting 1 Sam. xxx. 24, speaks of those “ who 
stayed with the carriages,” instead of “the stuff,” 
which appears in the ordinary version. 

In fact, “carriage,” “baggage” and “luggage” 
were not only formed in the same way, but were 
originally synonyms ; baggage being that which 
is bagged ; luggage, that which is lugged, and 
carriage that which is carried.—Biblical Trea- 
sury. 


THE SNOW. 


Silently down, gracefully down, 
Over the forest and over the town, 
Robing the earth in a pure white gown, 
Wafting to and fro ; 
Drifting, circling, eddying round, 
*Comes the feathery snow. 


Gently it falls, quietly falls, 

Covering huts and covering halls, 

Building its miniature cities and walls 
Over the earth below; 

Spreading in sheets, and rolling in balls— 
Dancing, frolicking snow. 


Cold and bleak, cold and bleak, 
Flying about in a merry freak, 
_ Twirling around the mountain peak 
Down to the valley below ; 
Losing itself in the rippling creek, 
Fickle and fleeting snow. 
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Over the ground, the frozen ground, 

The crystal flakes chase each other round, 

Forming a valley or building a mound, 
When the north winds blow, 

With its icy breath and moaning sound, 
Drifting the virgin snow. 


Clinging to trees, the evergreen trees, 
Forming fantastic images, 
Scattered to the merry breeze 
Rushing onward doth go; 
Losing itself in the snowy seas, 
Fair and fragile snow. 


Sweeping away, melting away 
When the sun with its golden ray 
Into the arbor creeps to play, 
Where the violets grow; 
Melting, wasting, hiding away, 
Frail and beautiful snow. 


— Germantown Telegraph. 
——__ + ~ee 


THE PEACEFUL WAITING, 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall violets bloom for thee and sweet birds sing, 
And the lime branches where soft winds are blowing, 
Shall murmur the sweet promise of the spring. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Thou shalt behold the quiet of the morn, 
While tender grasses and awakening flowers 
Send up a golden tint to greet the dawn. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
The tenderness of twilight shall be thine, 
The rosy clouds that float o’er dying daylight, 
To fade till trembling stars begin to shine. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall starry night be beautiful to thee, 
And the cold moon shall look through the blue si- 
lence 
Flooding her silver path upon the sea. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Life shall be thine—life with its power to will, 
Life with its strength to bear, to love, to conquer, 
Bringing its thousand joys thy heart to fill. 


A little longer stiil—patience, beloved ! 
A little longer still, ere Heaven unroll 

The glory and the brightness, and the wonder, 
Eternal and divine, that wait thy soul. 


A little longer, ere life, true, immortal, 
(Not this our shadowy life), will be thine own, 
And thou shalt stand where winged archangels wor, 


ship, m 
And trembling bow before the great white throne. 


A little longer still, and heaven awaits thee, 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight, 

Then our pale joys will seem a dream forgotten, 
Our sun a darkness, and our day a night. 


A little longer, and thy heart, beloved, 
Shall beat forever with a love divine, 
And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 
No mortal knows and lives, shall then be thine. 


A little longer yet, and angel voices 
Shall sing in heavenly chant upon thine ear; 
Angels and saints await thee, and God needs thee 
Beloved, can we bid thee linger here ? 


we. 
te 
oe 
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those in more temperate latitudes. In order to 
keep up the natural heat of the body (which is 
invariably the same—99° 5’ Fahr.) in the 
midst of the intense cold of the surrounding 
media, it is necessary for considerable quanti- 
ties of fuel to be rapidly burned in the body, so 
as to restore the amount of heat lost by radia- 
tion; and not only is the total weight of food 
which is required in the Arctic regions vastly 
— than that consumed in warm climates, 

ut the former contains a greater percentage of 
combustible matter; the fruits which constitute 
so large a proportion of the food of the inhabi- 
tant of the South containing not more than 
about twelve per cent. of carbon, whilst the 
blubber or fat which forms the staple diet of 
the Esquimaux or Lap, contains nearly eight 
per cent. of that combustible. Plenty of food, 
therefore, takes the place of clothing, in the 
same manner as warm raiment is a partial sub- 
stitute for food. The warmer we are clad the 
less fuel it is necessary to burn in order to keep 
up the supply of animal heat lost by radiation ; 
whereas, if we were to walk about naked or 
were exposed to an Arctic temperature, we 
should be enabled to consume twenty or thirty 
pounds of whale’s fat, together with several 
oo of train oil and brandy, without difficulty, 

nishing off with a few tallow candles by way of 
dessert, the combustible matters here indicated 
being not more than sufficient to supply the 
enormous radiation of heat consequent upon a 
difference of perhaps one hundred and twenty 
degrees between the temperature of the body 
and that of the external air. 

The analogy between the life of man and the 
flame of a candle or stove, is thus seen to be 
something more than a mere fanciful theory. 
Warmth and vitality are produced equally in 
each case by the combination of combustible 
matter with the oxygen present in the atmos- 
phere; and in either case, if the supply of air 
be insufficient or vitiated, a similar result will 
follow ; for the pale, sickly, flickering flame of 
a candle burning in an atmosphere deficient in 
the necessary supporter of combustion, or con- 
taining noxious gases, is strictly parallel to the 
delicate, sickly, etiolated appearance caused in 
human beings by an impure atmosphere, whilst 
the ultimate result is the same in both cases, 
namely, the extinction of vitality, or death. 

An attentive examination into the phenomena 
of combustion, as exemplified in the burning of 
a candle, shows us, therefore, that not only is it 
necessary to take account of the food which we 
eat, that is to say, of the fuel with the combus- 
tion of which we keep up the requisite tempera- 
ture; but that a careful attention to the quality 
of the air we breathe is no less important to our 
health and comfort. A candle burning in a 
close room not only consumes a certain quantity 
of the vivifying principle of the atmosphere, 
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diminishing the amount of oxygen present and 
available for other purposes; Sut it likewise 
communicates to the air an equal volume of 
another : bonic acid—a substance pos- 
sessing the most deadly properties—the pure 
gas suffocating animals placed in it as if they 
had been plunged into so much water. Even 
when it is present in the air in only small 
quantities it produces very deleterious effects, 
four per cent. —_— like a narcotic poison in 
the atmosphere, and even a less proportion 
ducing depressing effects of a most injurious 
description. If, then, a candle which consumes 
so small a quantity of oxygen causes such a 
change in the atmosphere, how much more will 
the respiration of human beings tend to vitiate 
it. It has been calculated that a man every 
twenty-four hours consumes nearly four hus 
dred cubic feet of air, with evolution of the 
deleterious carbonic acid gas; and that were he 
to be inclosed for twenty-four hours in a room 
eight feet square by nine feet high, he would 
be moribund at the end of the time. And these 
are not merely fanciful or suppositious cases. 
The action of contaminated confined air upon 
the health of the inhaler is one of the most po 
tent and insidious causes of disease. Any ad 
dition to the natural atmosphere that we breathe 
must be a deterioration, and absolutely noxious 
in a greater or less degree. Our health, sa 
Thackrah, would immediately suffer did a 
some vital conservative principle accommodate 
our functions to circumstance and situation. 
But this seems to get weaker from exertion. 
The more we draw on it, the less balance it 
leaves in our favor. The vis vitx, which, in 8 
more natural state, would carry the body t 
seventy or eighty years, is prematurely ey 
hausted, and, like the gnomon shadow, whose 
motion no eye can perceive, but whose arrival 
at a certain point at a definite time is inevitable, 
the latent malaria, which, year after year, 


seems to inflict no perceptible injury, is yet 


hurrying the bulk of mankind with undeva 
ing, silent, accelerating rapidity to a prem 
ture grave. Pure air is the food designed byl 
ture for the constitution. Man subsists upon 


more than his meat and drink; and there aft , 


numberless instances of persons living for months 
and years on a very scanty supply of aliment; 
but no one Can subsist even for a few mil- 
utes without a copious supply of the aerial ele 
ment. 

Deaths from the respiration of many persous 
in a confined space are, unhappily, not rare; 
and without going back to the shocking instanee 
of the Black Hole at Calcutta, we may refer t 
an equally lamentable occurrence which hap 
pened a few years ago in an emigrant ship, @ 
which, during a storm off the English coast, 
the emigrants were confined below. i. less than 
six hours more than sixty persons perished! 


SPERSSES ERTS _| 
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The paramount necessity which exists, ac- 
cording to these instances, for fresh air, equally 
holds good in less extreme cases. Just as 
surely as a total deprivation of oxygen, or the 

nce with it of any excess of deleterious 
produces death; so the breathing of a 
partially-inhaled atmosphere is equally certain 
to occasion sickness and disease, if its inhala- 
tion be persisted in. The evils of exhausted 
air are also more to be guarded against, because 
ms can live in it without being aware of 
its danger, as far as their sensations are con- 
cerned. When we enter a crowded assembl 
on a cold day, the air is always at first iek 
sive and oppressive; but these sensations grad- 
y disappear, and we then breathe freely, 
and are unconscious of the quality of the atmos- 
phere. Science, however, reveals the fact, 
that the system sinks in action to meet the con- 
ditions of the impure air ; but it does so at the 
expense of a gradual depression of the vital 
functions ; and when this is continued, disease 
follows. No disease can be thoroughly cured 
when there is a want of ventilation. It is re- 
lated, that illness continued in a family until a 
pane of glass was accidentally broken, and then 
it ceased: the window not being repaired, a 
lentiful supply of fresh air was admitted. 
early all the churches in the empire require 
some artificial means of ventilation to render 
them physically fit receptacles for the body 
during a prolonged service. The Sunday- 
schools also, as a general rule, are very ill venti- 
lated; and lessons in the second hour are far 
worse rendered than in the first, solely arising 
from a semilethargic coma that comes over the 
pupils breathing a carbonic air, which has al- 
ready done duty and been inhaled by others 
several times. However much to be regretted, 
it is still true that people will sometimes sleep 
during the sermon. Now, the minister must 
not be twitted with this; for with the oratory 
of a Jeremy Taylor, or of a Tillotson, people 
fould not be kept awake in an atmosphere 


i ee 


/SRarged with carbonic acid, the emanations of a 


sand listeners.* 
[To be continued.] 


NORTHERN SUGAR.: 

It would be a singular result of the rebel- 
lion, if the North and West should become in- 
dependent of the Southern climes in the arti- 
cles of sugar and cotton. The cotton culture 
will be tried next season in regions farther 
North than it ever was before—with what re- 
sults, time will show. The various products 
that will yield sugar will also became more ex- 
tensively sought after. 

The sorghum, the sugar beet and the rock 
maple are all demanding attention. They can 
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all be used in Maine and the other New-Eng- 
land States. The maple and the beet are at 
home in the North, and the sorghum and 
imphee produce abundantly in the Western 
States. The earlier varieties of imphee ‘will 
undoubtedly ripen in Mai 

The sorghum has already been proved in 
the West, and its culture next season will be 
quadrupled. A Sorghum Convention was held 
at Rockford, Ill., last Fall, where many samples 
of the syrup and some sugar were exhibited, 
and much valuable information elicited, which 
will lead to improvements both of culture and 
manufacture the coming season. One indi- 
vidual had made sixteen gallons of syrup from 
an acre. Another had made one hundred gal- 
lons from three-fourths of an acre. “Séven gal 
lons of juice made one of syrup. 

The Illinois Horticultural Society, at their 
meeting held in Chicago not long ago, had 
some discussion upon the subject of the pro- 
duction and manufacture of sorghum syrup and 
sugar. Among other interesting facts, it ap- 
pears that ‘ The cultivation of the sugar cane 
in the northwest is no longer a matter of doubt. 
As high as three hundred gallons of syrup have 
been produced per acre. One hundred and fifty 
gallons is a small yield ;” and it was confident- 
ly asserted that they would soon have a home 
supply, and a surplus to export to the eastern 
States. 

Our farmers in northern New England should 
be preparing themselves for the maple-sugar 
campaign. e time for it will soon be along, 
and should be improved in every way possible. 
— Maine Farmer. * i's 


A JASPER CAVE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who is the Topographical Engineer of New 
Hampshire, states that one of the most wonder- 
ful geological discoveries ever made round the 
White Mountains, has just been brought to the 
notice of scientific men. Twe young men of 
Berlin Falls, in sliding down the cliffs of a rug- 
ged mountain, two miles from that town, found 
the entrance to an enormous cave, the existence 
of which was unknown before. Wm. D. San- 
born, a noted guide in that region, made a 
thorough exploration of it, using candles to 
light his way. Finding in it a beautiful min- 
eral of bright color, he reported the fact, and 
the cave was visited by Mr. E. 8. Brown, a 
mineralogist, who found the entire cave was made 
of jasper of magnificent color and quality. The 
entrance is so smal! that a man can barely enter 
it on his hands and knees. 

About ten feet from the entrance it is nine 
feet high and fifteen wide, —_ into a fine 
apartment sixty feet in length, formed of jasper 
of a delicate blue ash color, striped with fire 











red, so —— 
mations of surprise and admiration from the 
dullest student of nature. 

But the wonders of the cave do not lie in the 
fact that it is formed, but in the fact that the 
long-disputed question is now settled where the 
Indians of New England got their jasper to 
make their arrow heads. It has never been 
known until now where this jasper of a blue 
color which they used came from. There can 
be no doubt that the Indians, hundreds of years 
since, commenced the work of ans off 
pieces, and continued their work until a cavern 
sixty feet in extent was cut out of the rock, for 
the and sides of the cave all show it has 
been chipped in many thousand places. In 
many places the vein of jasper has been cut to 
its intersection with the granite, and there the 
work stopped. An Indian axe and tomahawk 
were found in the bottom of the cave, such as 
were used during the French and Indian wars, 
when the Pequawhets, Pennacooks, and An- 
droscoggins wandered in this beautiful region 
in which their savage implements are now 
found in abundance. Berlin Falls is in Coos 
county, New Hamphire, within an hour’s ride 
of Gorham. 





ITEMS. 
FOREIGN. 


A late steamer from England brings with it the 
tidings of the death of Sir Benjamin Brodie, one of 
the most distinguished surgeons of modern times. 

Opewine or A Rattway To Epnesus.—The Smyrna 
Mail gives an account of the opening of the Ottoman 
railway to Ayasolook, or Ephesus, which took place 
on the 15th of September, Mehemet Reschid Pacha, 
the Governor-General of Smyrna, being present on 
the occasion. A special train conducted the gover- 
nor, the representatives of the various consuls, and 
the officials of the railway, along the line. On'the 
arrival of the party at Ephesus, the opening of the 
line was announced by telegraph to the Sultan. At 
the station the authorities performed the mid-day 
prayer, and afterwards, near the line, the consecra- 
ted prayer was read in Arabic. 

Seveaat Corrox.—aA joint stock company has been 
formed in Mulhouse, France, for the cultivation of 
cotton in Senegal. M. Drouet, who inhabited Sene- 
gal for fifteen years, is appointed by the company to 
direct the new establishment. He has already left 
France, taking with him machinery for the prepara- 
tion of raw cotton. 


DOMESTIC. 


The experiments at cotton-raising in Illinois prove 
to be even more successful than was anticipated. 
The newspapers of that State estimate that the pro- 
duce of cotton in the southern counties will not fall 
below, but probably exceed, 25,000 bales, or over 
10,000,000 Ibs. They further state that much more 
would have been planted could good seed have been 
obtained in season. The editor of the Lewiston 
Jéurnal has seen specimens grown there this season 
which are of fine quality, equal to the best Tennes- 
see. The yield of a patch of five acres will amount 
to fifteen hundred pounds. 


On the 7th inst., for the first time, uninterrupted 
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beautiful as to draw excla-; telegraphic dispatches passed between New York 
da San Francisco. 





an 

CALIFORNIA RAISING BBR OWN SvaaR.—Late Calis 
fornia papers state that sugar and syrup made from 
the Chinese cane, and a better article than the im. 
ported, has been made in considerable quantities in 
that State. Tulare county will, it is supposed, be 
able to supply her own populgtion with sugar and 
molasses. 

Gypsum mm Micnican.—A deposit of gypsum, one 
hundred and fifty acres in extent, and equal to the 
best Nova Scotia article, has been discovered within 
sixty rods of Tawns Bay, Saginaw county, Michigan, 
It is pure white plaster, and the bed has been bored 
into fifteen or twenty feet without going through, 
It can be mined for fifty cents per ton. This discoy- 
ery is of great importance, as the deposit is in close 
proximity to the route which all westward bound 
vessels take. 

Rayer or Sounp.—Herschel gives three hundred 
and forty-five miles as the greatest known distance 
to which sound has been carried in the air. This 
was when the awful explosion of a volcano at Bt 
Vincent’s was heard at Demerara. The cannons 
ding at the battle of Jena was just heard in the 
fields near Dresden, a distance of ninety-two 
and in the bombardment of the fortress it was very 
distinct. The bombardment of Antwerp is said to 
have been heard in the mines of Saxony, three hun- 
dred and seventy miles distant. 

The Beverly (Mass.) Citizen says : Stanwood Dodgé 
has presented us with one of the pears which lg 
gathered from the “old pear tree” on Hardy oe 
in Salem, whose known age is 224 years. The i 
of the tree is a curiosity, being a mere shell at thé 
base, with a hollow space large enough for two mem 
to stand in, with large holes or * side lights,” where 
old limbs have been cut off, and the “ stubbs” rob 
ted through to the centre of the tree. The heartis 
all gone, but the head remains, bowed down with 
thirteen bushels of the most luscious Orange peatt 
we ever tasted. 

To Farren Cattis.—A farmer of Hauboursin, 
France, has just tried the experiment of — 
cattle by the use of cod liver oil. The trial was 
made upon two calves, eight sheep, and two 
The result surpassed all expectation. In ninety days 
they were all in prime condition, the flesh being 
fectly white and easy ‘of digestion. The quasity 
given was: To the pigs sixty-three grammes (7 
ounces) per day, to the sheep thirty-one gram ; 
and to the calves fifty grammes. For the cal 
oil was mixed with bran and chopped straw; 
sheep with bruised beans, and for the pigs 
regular food. 


ey 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovur anp Mgat.—There is a steady home come” 
sumption demand at $6 25 a 6 50 per bbl. for super — 
fine; $6 62 a 7 for extras, and $7 50 up to 9 00 for 
extra family and fancy lots, according to quality, 
There is but little Rye Flour or Corn Meal bere 
Small sales of the former at $5 50 and of the latterst 
$3 50. ; 

Grain.—There is a steady inquiry for Wheat. Sales 
of Penna. red in store at $1 45 1 46 per bushel, 
in store and afloat. Good white ranges from $1 55, 
a 165. Rye is less active; small sales of Pe 
vania at 95 a 98 cents. Corn is dull at 74 eents for 
yellow. In oats, no change, Penns. sold at 4h@43 
cents per bushel. 

Sexps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed st 
$6 25 a 6 37 per 641bs. New Timothy sells at 
$2 to $2 25 per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $2 708 
275 per bushel. 
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